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83. If the ship does not stop upon signal, two successive blank charges are to 
be fired, and if necessary a shotted charge over the ship. 

If the ship then does not stop, or makes resistance, the captain will compel her 
to stop. 

84\ When the ship has stopped, the captain will send on board an officer, 
accompanied by a second officer and not more than three men as witnesses and for 
assistance, in an unarmed boat, manned with usual crew and carrying the flag. 
The officers of the boarding party will carry side arms, the men no arms. The 
remainder of the boat's crew will have their small arms in the boat. 

Section VIII. Treatment of Captured Vessels and Seized Ooods 
112. The captain is authorized to employ a ship which has been captured as 
hostile under 10 to 16, as an auxiliary vessel, or, if its sending in seems not to the 
purpose or unsafe, to destroy it. The same holds for a ship captured under 56, if 
it is certain that an unneutral service of serious nature can be proved before the 
prize court. 

116. Before the destruction, all persons on board, if possible with their per- 
sonal effects, are to be placed in safety, and all the ship's papers and other articles 
of evidence which in the opinion of the interested parties are of value for the judg- 
ment of the prize court are to be taken over by the captain. 

Section IX. Rights and Duties of the Prize Officer 
129. If it is not possible to take the ship into the port ordered, he will seek 
another into which the prize may be taken (see 111). If this also is not possible, 
he will proceed to destroy the ship, under the provisions of Nos. 112 to 118, as 
soon as the safe salving of the persons, papers, and articles of evidence on board 
the ship has been accomplished. The requirements of No. 123 are to be observed. 

Mr. Herbert A. Gehring's contention may be answered by pointing out the 
difference between the German war zone and the battle fields of Europe. Ter- 
ritory is subject to sovereign rights. From it persons can be legally excluded 
at the will of the sovereign. The high sea is the common property of all man- 
kind. No nation has a right to assume control over any portion of it, nor has 
it a right to prohibit the citizens of any nation from traversing it. 

It is true that a belligerent has the right to blockade its enemy coasts, but 
the blockade must be effective, that is, it must substantially close intercourse 
with the blockaded coasts. This has not been done by the submarines of 
Germany in the case of the British coasts, and no neutral is bound, therefore, 
to recognize the blockade. 

Even in the case of a blockade a belligerent is bound to exercise the right 
of visit and search and to protect the lives of non-combatants of enemy as well 
as neutral nationality. 

If a battle was raging between the naval forces of the belligerents a neutral 
would enter the waters of hostile operations at his peril, but except in such 
circumstances a neutral has the right to traverse the high seas at will subject 
only to the recognized rights of visit and search. 

— Editor.] 

SHALL WE GO TO WAR? 

Sir, — Your editorial, "The Duty of America," in the June number of The 
North American Review, presents a clear and thoughtful view of the matter 
discussed; but more emphasis should be placed upon the idea that it is Amer- 
ica's prime duty, both in her own and in the world's interest, to keep herself 
intact from the plague now infesting Europe. With the average American, 
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the mightiest question of the day is, "Shall we go to war?" Let us briefly 
consider this. 

To this recent question there can be but one rational answer, — No! Sup- 
porting and explaining this verdict, there is but one reason, viz.: We have no 
occasion for war. The issues involved in the European imbroglio are not such 
as vitally affect either our present welfare or our future fortunes. It is true 
that certain incidents evolving from the conflict may concern us on the high 
seas and elsewhere and, by reason of their significance to international affairs, 
demand our serious consideration. But even these, grievous to us as they 
may be, do not require that we cast our physical power into the balance of 
war. For us there is a better way. 

As to our attitude toward the nations now at war, there ought to be, and 
perhaps is, a common opinion. For the masses of those who comprise them, 
some of whom are dear to us because of racial connections, we should have 
only compassion in this their dark hour of suffering; for those in authority 
whose thoughtless arrogance provoked and precipitated the world calamity, 
another regard, as natural as the first and arising from the justness of our in- 
most being, should prevail. We can condemn as well as condole; for to man 
is largely given the management of the affairs of men. For the militaristic 
policy of Germany, we cannot and must not have any sympathy. The common 
knowledge of its workings, together with the results of recent investigations, 
condemn it as inhuman and characteristic of an age supposed to have long 
since passed away. For France we hold that natural affection which a child 
has for the guardian of its infancy; but we can serve France better out of this 
love than by mingling our blood with theirs at such a time as this. 

England undoubtedly is the nation with which we have the greatest com- 
mon interests; yet we cannot sacrifice our peace and strength for England's 
sake. The lesson taught us during the Civil War ought to convince us that 
our act of 1776 removed us from the mother country so far that, in the future, 
common interests need not occasion common sacrifices either of blood or of 
influence. Furthermore, aside from several minor and indirect offenses, the 
disposal of which we shall presently consider, we have no cause for complaint 
even against Germany. Let it be borne in mind that, in time of such a war, 
the United States Government is under obligation first of all to the people of 
the United States. The destruction of an unarmed British merchantman does 
not constitute an offense against American freedom. 

But the violations already suffered! Is there a peaceful way for adjust- 
ment? Can we avoid the conflict and still retain our national honor? Yes; 
but we can scarcely hope either to obtain satisfactory recompense for losses 
sustained or to preserve that national honor if we allow ourselves to be drawn 
into a course that must cost a myriad Lusitanias. This war cannot go on for- 
ever. If it did, we could gain nothing by entering it. The day of final reckon- 
ing is not far away, and it is then that we can and will be heard. For a nation 
of thinking men to eschew arbitration is for a seer to play the fool, besides 
presenting to the world a flagrant anomaly. 

Bryan has been unfortunate in having lived before that time of which he 
was the prophet. The people of these United States would have gladly and 
enthusiastically made him President had he delayed his political propaganda 
for a score of years. But having lived so that his doctrines and the times were 
"out of joint," he has been relegated to the fate of Webster, Clay, and Blaine 
— to the ignominy which universally graces positive men. 
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Yet, however this may be, in his present contention for peace at any reason- 
able cost, he is voicing the dominant note of America. And should the Presi- 
dent at any time depart from his earlier stand of strict neutrality, he will have 
justly incurred the disfavor of the great majority of conscientious Americans. 
The desire for peace is universal among the masses of the common people, 
thoughtful and careful proceeding is everywhere being asked from those in 
whose power our future destiny lies, and a disregard of this — humanity's plea — 
invites inevitable disaster. 

Keith Canay. 
Gettysburg, Ohio. 

IN DEFENSE OF THE KAISER 

Sib, — May I be permitted to make a few remarks on the article about the 
Kaiser by Allan McLane Hamilton, M.D., LL.D., in your June number? 

He says onipage 875, "He it is who receives such promptings, suggestions, 
and orders from God that lead him to make ridiculous proclamations and to 
direct his army to violate all the rules of civilized warfare." 

I understood that when the "contract" regarding Belgium was broken, 
self-defense and necessity were given as the cause. I have not read anywhere 
that the Kaiser stated he was guided by "such promptings." And I have not 
seen any "ridiculous proclamations" purporting to be verified by the Kaiser. 

There are citizens of the United States who break contracts without the 
excuse of self-defense or necessity. 

In the paragraph following that, Dr. Hamilton says: "All of us who see 
much of mental disease recognize the tendency of certain dSsiguilibres to ally 
themselves with God," etc., etc. But the Catholic Church teaches that all 
authority comes from God. And the Catholic Church has existed through the 
rise and fall of empires, and in the realm of moral theology claims to have 
received her authority from God. Of course, if one does not believe in a per- 
sonal God, all references to any personal God or any expression of personal 
confidence in a personal God must seem ridiculous. As far as I have been 
able to learn, the speeches of the Kaiser merely express this personal confidence 
in a personal God — I have read nearly a volume of the Kaiser's speeches. 
Authority must have some moral backing. 

Dr. Hamilton further says, on page 877: "This religious exaltation is at- 
tended by exaggerated ideas of personal fitness, which is shown in other things." 
Does it not seem quite natural that a sovereign who is surrounded by those 
who are his subjects, and perhaps many who are given to flattery, and who 
are in the habit of deferring to his opinion, should develop exaggerated ideas 
regarding his personal fitness about "things"? I think that disposition is very 
evident among citizens of the United States who do not happen to be in a 
position so exalted, but who are, however, surrounded by those who are con- 
stantly deferring to their opinions. And even the individual with a very small 
authority would, I imagine, like to lock up his critics if it were in his power 
to do so. The degree of self-conceit is generally in proportion to the position 
of authority, of superior influence, or superior brute force. No one will deny 
that the German Emperor occupies a position which is particularly favorable 
to the enforcement of his personal opinion or influence. 

However, taken as a whole, I must confess that the Emperor's speeches 
published in English seem quite natural coming from a man in his position. 
I may not be a good judge, but is it not true that a specialist in any line has 



